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In 31 B.C. Antony was defeated at the battle of Actium despite the support of Cleopatra VII 
and her Egyptian ships. By that time, Cleopatra had shaped her own image as a protective 
Queen of Egypt and been shaped by her opponents as the Eastern enemy of Rome. Her own 
propaganda, of which there are now few remains, depicted her in ways that competed for 
authority with that of the ultimate victor, Octavian. The ancient texts that survive from the 
period around her death are predominantly male, Roman, and poetic. At this distance, we 
seem to hear only the voice of the winning side. 

Within the Roman poetic narratives that were composed in the aftermath of Actium, in 
iambics (Horace Epode 9), in lyric (Horace Ode 1.37), in epic (Virgil Aeneid 8), and in elegy 
(Propertius 3.11 and 4.6), Cleopatra VII is most frequently represented as the defeated 
enemy of the Roman state, powerful only in the extent of her perversities. She is the 
Egyptian whore, a drunkard and the mistress of eunuchs. From the Horati an Ode alone we 
learn of a queen who: 

was preparing 
The ruin of our city. 

And the funeral of our empire. 

For which she had hoped in her madness - 
She, and her loathsome herd 
Of creatures vile with disease. 

So ungoverned. 

So drunk with success. 

That they could hope for anything! 

Many modern biographers of Cleopatra could be accused of complicity with these 
judgements of the queen. When Michael Grant offered his readers the 'story of a woman 
who became utterly involved, in her public and private life alike, with two men', he 
borrowed his plot - which allows Cleopatra only the power of sexual allure and absorbs her 
entirely into a history of Rome - from the ancient historian Cassius Dio who had centred 
Cleopatra's reign around her captivation of two Roman men, Julius Caesar and Mark Antony, 
and her destruction by a third, Octavian (Dio 51.15.4). 



Even in the most widespread and familiar depictions of Cleopatra this century, on the 
cinematic screen, the queen has always been constructed as exotic, extravagant, sexy and 
very dangerous to the well-being of men. In 1917, the star of a silent screen version of 
Cleopatra's life was provided with a false biography to match the Ptolemaic queen's 
supposed qualities. According to her Hollywood publicity, the actress Theda Bara was born 
in Egypt, raised on snake venom instead of milk, and her name was a sinister anagram of 
'Arab death'. Similarly, in 1934, studio publicity claimed that the famous director Cecil B. De 
Mille asked Claudette Colbert to star in another Cleopatra film with the question 'how 
would you like to be the wickedest woman in history?' The massive publicity surrounding 
the version of Cleopatra's life produced by Joseph L. Mankiewicz in 1963 linked the vast 
expense of the film with the supposed extravagance of the original Egyptian court, and 
found echoes of a debauched Cleopatra in the off-screen affair of Elizabeth Taylor and 
Richard Burton. Journalists of the Sixties claimed that 'just like Cleopatra', Taylor was an 
incredibly rich seductress from exotic shores who was leading astray a man of extraordinary 
ability, flawed only by his love of alcohol and women. 

The other side 

The images of female power created by Cleopatra, which follow in a long tradition for 
representing the power of queens in Egypt, contrast markedly with the images we have 
inherited from the winning. Western side. These Eastern images empower 'woman' not as 
the tyrannical enemy who endangers political systems from without, but as the beneficent 
ruler who protects them from within. 

A stele dedicated in 51 B.C., towards the beginning of Cleopatra's reign, represents the 
queen as a bare-chested and kilted Pharaoh who wears the Double Crown of Egypt and 
makes offerings to the enthroned goddess Isis. The accompanying Greek text lists the 
queen's name and her titles. The combination of Egyptian iconography and Greek 
inscription signals that the queen who is called 'a glory to her father' (the meaning of the 
name Kleopatra) and 'father-loving' (philopator) is legitimate heir to the authority and 
political power of both her own father, the Greek-descended Ptolemy XII Auletes, and of all 
her ancestral Egyptian 'fathers', the native Pharaonic kings. 

In her titles and iconography Cleopatra VII played the role of daughter to all the previous 
kings of Egypt. She also represented herself as mother on monuments and coins. On the 
south wall of a surviving temple at Dendera in Upper Egypt, Cleopatra appears behind her 
son Caesarion offering incense in the posture and the dress of the Pharaohs. Similarly, on 
Cleopatra's bronze coinage from Cyprus (dated c. 45-30 B.C.), there appears an image of the 
crowned queen suckling an infant. As an instrument for the authorization of Cleopatra's 
power, the image of fertility is reinforced by the appearance of a sceptre behind the nursing 
mother's shoulder. 



Among written collections of oracles originating from the East which were in circulation 
around the time of Actium, a few personify the powers of the Ptolemaic dynasty in the 
figure of a woman. In the third book of the Oracula Sibyllina it is a woman, a despoina or 
'Mistress', who will exact Asia's vengeance for Roman aggression by shearing Rome's hair 
and, with that victory, usher in a Golden Age of peace for both Asia and Europe. A case has 
been made for identifying this embodiment of the East with Cleopatra herself, so that in 
Eastern avowals of a resistance to the expanding power of Rome the queen has become the 
personification of a vengeful and conquering Asia. 

Drunkenness and bondage 

In the years after Actium, however, the Cleopatra who appears at Rome in the poetry of 
Horace, Virgil and Propertius exhibits non e o f these features. No name or title is used to 
identify her. She is once called 'the Egyptian wife' but more frequently is entitled only 
'queen' or 'woman'. She is described neither as a daughter of kings nor as a mother of kings 
and, in Rom an narratives, her kingdom seems to consist only of the vanquished. 

These poetic fictions present a queen who is nameless because she is notorious. Surrounded 
by the paraphernalia of an Eastern despot and associated with abuse of political power, 
with drunkenness, immorality, bestiality, effeminacy and a perverse desire to dominate 
men, this Roman version of Cleopatra belongs to a long Western tradition in which the East 
is described as feminine, despotic, and immoral and therefore, according to the logic of 
sexism, in sore need of control by the supposedly masculine, democratic, and moral West. 
If, in Horace's Epode 9, the soldier in Antony's army is 'in bondage to a woman' and capable 
of service to 'wrinkled eunuchs'. Octavian is thereby rendered the champion of male liberty, 
seeking to free a Roman 'slave' from a woman's chains. 

In the Augustan poems, Cleopatra VII is a dangerous woman who represents the 'otherness' 
of the East and whose characteristics thereby appear to lend authority to the supremacy of 
the West and to its representative, Octavian. Cleopatra is a monstrosity, both deadly and 
doomed. Yet there are aspects of these poems which do not seem to be straightforwardly 
critical of Cleopatra nor unambiguously supportive of Octavian. For example, many critics 
have hesitated over the poetic similes which lead into the second half of the Horatian Ode 
on Cleopatra's defeat, where the hawk and the dove, the hunter and the rabbit, illustrate 
Octavian's pursuit of Cleopatra across the sea from Actium back to Egypt. Some have read 
these similes as a pivot which now turns the reader's sympathies toward the hunted queen, 
for the poem continues: 

Seeking a more noble end. 

She shuddered not 



With a woman's fear of the sword . 



